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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



greetings, 'Dr. Chase 



To Dr. H. W. Chase, the new President of the 
University, the Journal extends cordial greetings and 
best wishes for a successful and happy administration. 
Dr. Chase has been a member of the Journal's edi- 
torial board ever since the publication was launched 
nearly two years ago and is well known to our readers. 
The Journal heartily rejoices in his promotion to the 
headship of the University, yet it regrets to lose his 
services from its editorial board. Our readers may," 
however, expect an occasional article from his pen. 
In the words of an aged cripple who used to sit at 
the harbor entrance of one of the New England coast 
towns and pronounce his blessing upon each out-going 
ship: "Good luck to you, captain, and good luck to 
■your crew!" 



The Junior High School 

There is still much confusion in the land as to 
what is meant by "junior high school." There are 
many small high schools offering two years of the 
conventional high school course that call themselves 
junior high schools. A better designation for them 
would be "truncated high schools." There are others 
that have taken the upper grades of the grammar 
school over into the conventional high school building 
and denominated these grades and the lower grades 
of the high school "the junior high school." What 
does "junior high school" mean to you? Read the 
excert from the Provisional Course of Study for 
Junior High Schools of Rochester, N. Y., reprinted 
in this issue under the head of "Miscellaneous Notes 
and Comments" and see if it will help to clarify your 
notion of what the junior high school really is. 



High School Objeclives 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education lays down seven principal aims that 
are held to be the main objectives of education. These 
are: 

1. Health. 

2. Command of the fundamental processes. 

3. Worthy home-membership. 

4. Vocation. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. 

7. Ethical character. 

The commission does not mean to imply that this 
analysis is all-inclusive, or that the process of educa- 
tion can be divided into separated and segregated 
fields, or that these objectives are all of equal value, 
or that they apply only to the period of secondary 
school training. The educational process is so com- 
plex and so varies with the individual needs of pupils 
that no one could safely assume to- be so dogmatic as 
to assign definite relative values to these objectives 
that would hold in all circumstances for all pupils, 
in all schools, for all periods of training. It was never 
the thought of the commission that this should be 
done. The objectives have been stated for a differ- 
ent purpose. 

Those who are constructing high school programs 
would do well, however, to bear these objectives in 
mind and to regard them mainly as guiding principles. 
It was for this constructive purpose that they were 
formulated, and it is this constructive end they may 
best serve. And, too, those who think they already 
have well formulated programs and completely 
equipped high schools migh spend some time profitably 
checking up their work and facilities critically in the 
light of the principles here laid down. It would not 
be amiss for each principal, and each superintendent, 
and each school board member to ask himself which 
of these objectives his school is over-emphasizing and 
which ones it is almost, if not wholly, neglecting. Nor 
would it be sacrilegious if each one should ask him- 
self just what purpose each subject in his high school 
curriculum serves and which one (or more) of these 
seven objectives it is likely to help the pupil in at- 
taining. Such an inquiry might prove enlightening at 
least, even it if should not lead to more intelligent 
constructive effort in program making. 

Those who are interested should examine the com- 
mission's report (Cardinal Principles in Secondary 
Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, U. S. Bureau of 
Education), to be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C, for 5 cents. 



